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EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY over our common enemy, banished away my dis- And as to the last query my ingenious acquaint- 


orderly imaginations, and restored me to my for- ance is pleased to propose, | do let him know, 


JOHN RICHARDS, mer regularity; I received such satisfaction and that my former despair and forlorn condition has 


*Vo. 299 Warkel Street, comfort to my distressed s yul, that thereupon l been, since mv adhering to that reproached peo- 
Every Seventh-day, at ‘'wo Dollars per annum, left the church of England, and joined myself in ple, changed into a sweet enjoyment of the good- 


ayable in advance. Six copies sent to one ad- society with them; and [ am the more confirnred ness of God. I could not conceal the Lord’s 


: ' ’ 
dress for ‘Ten Dollars. in my change, especially where it respects the goodness, lest he should withdraw his mercies 
‘ ° | 1d 1 } P | worship of our Cre ator; be cause it is not only the from me. 
} munications stbe: ressed to the Fub- : ii T. ; . . 
Commun ations must be addr most agreeable to the Scriptures of ‘Truth, but I had no secular interest to corrupt me in this 
lisher, free of expense, to whom gc? on/y, and : 


heaven has given us assurance of its approbatien change. It is apparent to many, I declined it; 
thereof, it having been at times, to my own ex- but as it was peace with God my Maker, and 
perience, most powerfully attended with the pre- mercy to my soul I wanted, so having found the 


i 


his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay- 
ments are to be made. 





The following persons will act as Agents: sence of the Most High. pearl of great price among them, I parted with all 
Wm. D. Parrish, No. 4, North 5th St., Phila. I hope none will begrudge me this mercy, be- to purchase it; or rather, | was restored to all, I 
Jaker, Crane & Day, New York. cause | received it not by their ministry; if they mean, the enjoyment of the divine goodness, and 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. do, I have cause to suspect their charity is not of of myself, by setting a due value upon it. 

Wim. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. a christian latitude, since our blessed Redeemer ae 
sociale italia cacti lie approved not of that narrowness in his disciples 
in somewhat a like case. For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
EXTRACT FROM SEWEUL’S HISTORY. But here to obviate the objection some may GEORGE FOX. 
In a recent number, we re-published a letter by make to my change, because of the distress I lay From a weekly periodical devoted to religious 


under, and the discomposure I was subject to at objects, I have extraeted the following notice con- 
times, I would have it remarked, that L read the cerning 
said Apology beyond my expectation, with more 
following of the same character, and of a cotem- sedateness than usual, and a more quiet compo- 


Samuel Crisp, one of the early Friends, giving an 

. chs . . “ox, which, wit! companying 
account of the manner of his convincement. ‘The i oa _ the a pCCOMn pany ing 
remarks, I offer for insertion in the Intelligencer. 


porary date, written by Evan Jevans, will, it is sure of mind: so that with the influence of the’ | « one ae ae r—was a very 
presumed, prove equally interesting to our readers, Almighty, or Providence, or both, 1 had also the “Ver oo oo — oge . = — His oe 
3 benefit of that distinguishing faculty of man in the was very rich, but not discip ine d by an ex ae ised 

change of my opinion. Oh that I may never for- reason, like that of Roger Williams; therefore he 
get the Lord’s mere y to my soul, who had com- onate not so wisely discriminate, and, while re- 
equally visible in this—the writer, as Sewel ob- passion on me when I w allowed in my blood, and PUCM@tung hum in authority in religious matters, 

‘yield unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's.’ 

[le would not use any of the common forms of 
courtesy; not even those interwoven in the gram- 


The same spirit of candor and good sense by which 


the former epistle was characterized will be found 


serves, having “‘ aimed at nothing in his change who said to the dry bones, Live. O that all such 
of religion, but the quietness of his mind, and the @8 are visited by the chastising hand of their Maher 
would seriously lay it to #eart, and consider their 
own welfare and salvation; { could wish with all @ 
Since it hath pleased the divine goodness to en- my heart, that such who labor under this anxiety fashion of clothes Wor 12 Ghat day should never 
dure me with reason, I heartily thank his most of mind, would take encouragement to hope in the ?© changed, and that the colors worn should all 
excellent Majesty, that it has been the further Lord’s mercy through their blessed Redeemer, by - _— He abandoned all cathedrals and 
product of his good wiil to give me life and being his kindness and long forbearance with me. I am churches, and proposed that ee should meet 
in that part of the world, where I have had the a living monument of it now; and I hope I shall in pl un rooms not set apart for the purposes of 
freedom to use it; especially in the choice of my be so, while he affords me a being here. If these T'S'0)- He protested against all existing forms 
persuasion, and way of returning my acknow- lines should come to the hands of any that are of Feligious service, and even against the use of 
ledgments to him. “4! wish that all, who make afilicted and distressed as I was, | have an effee- the opubon ol ya and Lord’s Supper. He 
any pretensions to religion, would make use of tual remedy, through merey, to prescribe unto repudiated a clerical class and ‘ hireling’ preach- 
this noble faculty with subjection to the divine them. ‘Turn your minds inward to the grace of 
will to determine their choice in this grand affair: God in your own hearts, refrain from your own 
and not let the religion of their education be that imaginations, be still, and quietly resign yourselves 
of their judgment. If people were thus truly wise to his holy will, so you shall find health to your 
unto their own salvation, and did not too lazily souls, refreshment to your spirits, and the sweet | ao a 2 
resign themselves to the conduet of their guides, consolation of the Lord in your own bosoms; you led by the Holy Spi ny which was to direct him 
thereby regarding more their ease than safety, they shall find your mourning turned to gladness, and daily and momentarily, in all civil and religious 
would.not only be the better able to give a reason your heaviness to joy; this has been my experience 
of the hope that is in them, but they would show of the goodness of the Holy One of Israel, 
more warmth in their devotion, more charity in abhors sin and iniquity; therefore | recommend it 
their religion, and more piety in their conversa- to you, and [ think this is no mistrusting of the 


sa.vation of his soui. matical idiom of laueeage. He proposed that the 


ui 


ing (as he unceremoniously called the preaching 
of those who were sup ported in order to pre ch.) 
He refused to take the eivil or judicial oath, and 
to obey the government when it called to military 
service. On the other hand, he professed to be 


matters, and which thus acting upon him he called 
he Word. ‘The suggestions of * the Word,’ thus 
lefined, men were to watch for and obey, with- 
out going behind them, or sitting in judgment up- 


aes oll : on them.”’ 
lion than at present they do, cause, for they are the sick and wounded in spirit, “ 

vt _ . "— ! ' . . 

When I was visited some time ago by the chas- not the w hole, that need the physician. Ihe ahove, while it exhibits in a distorted shape, 
lising hand of the Lord, for sin and my disobe- As for renouncing the covenant, which I and some of the more striking features of character by 


dience to his holy will, L labored under great af- every christian ought to be under, of forsaking the which this eminent man was distinguished, be- 
fliction of mind, aud anguish of spirit; and though devil and all his works, | am so far from enter- travs no inconsiderable amount of ignorance on 
I was constant above many in my attendance on taining one thought of neglecting that daty, that 1 the part of the writer with regard to the real na- 
the public prayers of the church, strict in my ob- think myself wholly obliged to observe it: and if ture of christianity. Religion now, as im the days 
servation of its ceremonies, and exec eeding fre- I should affirm, that through the grace of God, of G. Fox, is mostly reduced to a system, and 


quent in the use of private devotion, yet my bur- and his assistance, (for otherwise I am satisfied | sustained and carried on by mechanical rules, in 


den increased, and | waxed worse. cannot do it,) the observation of. it is possible, { the observance of which the feelings of the heart 

In this wretched and doleful condition I was, can find no reason why it should be false doctrine have but litte concern. Itis no wonder therefore 
when at a relation’s house, who had providential- in a Quaker, more th in in a churchman. that those sublime views of christianity which 
ly returned from Pennsylvania to his native coun- As for deserting that church and ministry which represent the human mind as ¢: api able of entertain- 
try, I lighted upon R. Barclay’ s Apology for the the Son of God came down from heaven to es- ing personal communion with its Creator, should 
Quakers; by the reading whe root I was so well; tablish, I am not conscious to mvself thereof; for be regarded as absurd and undeserving of credit. 


persuaded of their principles, and by turning my I say, Christ himself is the head of our church, Let this sentiment become a matter of general 
mind inward to the divine gift, (according to their and, by his Spirit and grace, the ordainer of our conviction, and the trade of peas which G. 


doctrine, ) it gave me Victory, in a great measure, ministry. Fox denounced in no gentle or measured terms, 


age 
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would speedily come to an end. Aware of this 
result, they whose immediate interest it concerns, 
allow but little quarter to a doctrine which goes to 
deprive them of their present means of livelihood. 
Much as we are prone to congratulate ourselves 


on the improved spirit of the age, the old pharisai- | 


cal leaven is still at work, and would fain convert 
everything of an opposite character into its own 
nature. ‘I'he christianity taught and practised by 
G. Fox was too close an approximation to the ex- 
ample of its Founder, to ensure it a welcome re- 
ception among those who, while they make a 
profession of religion, and talk with studied grace 
and emphasis about the doctrines of the gospel, 
hold its self-denying precepts in little repute, and 
at an utter distance from themselves. ‘I'here is 
nothing, either in the preparation for the current 
ministry, or in the performance of its duties, that 
imposes any of those necessary restraints upon the 
mind which christianity enjoins. It is in the eye 
of the world, an honorable profession, attended it 
is true, with considerable physical and mental toil, 
but this is more than compensated by the rich pecu- 
niary returns which it ensures, and by the high de- 


gree of popularity which it is certain to bring to i 


those who distinguish themselves by their talents 
or learning in this line. Very different all this from 
the preaching and example of the Apostle Paul, 
who employed not * the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom” to gain the hearts of his hearers, and 
whose hands ** ministered to his own necessities.”’ 
No marvel that they whose practice is so unlike « 
that of the early propagators of the gospel to whose 
vocation they aspire should look with little favor 
on the sentiments of such a man as George Fox, 
who, I doubt not, was raised up as an instrument 
in the Divine hand for the restoration of christiani- 
ty in its primitive simplicity. Of him it may be 
affirmed, that if ** his nature was not disciplined by 
an exercised reason,”’ it was eminently under the 
influence of Divine Grace which enabled him to 
see many things in advance not only of his own, 
but of the present age. This plain uneducated 
man could perceive with an intuitive clearness 
what even the pride and ornaments of the schools 
were unable to discern, but which, with an in- 
creasing light, is beginning to break upon the 
minds of men,—that war is unjustifiable on any 
pretext, and that oaths of any kind are not only 
wholly useless, but of pernicious tendency. ‘That 
both the one and the other are contrary to the na- 
ture of the gospel, the precepts and example of 
Jesus Christ are a sufficient evidence; and yet the 
author of the foregoing strictures is disposed to 


cast censure upon George Fox for his bold and. 


enlightened stand on these subjects. Of a similar 
character are the oiher allegations of this writer 
respecting the religious views and practices of this 
distinguished reformer. Rightly understood, the 
several points which they touch, only tend to hold 
him up to posterity as an object of admiration.— 
His testimony to the sacredness and inviolability 
of conscience; his passive resistance to the civil 
authority wherever it interfered to deprive him or 
his friends of their just rights in this respect; his 
demur to the ridiculous and hyperbolical style of 
compliment in vogue, and to the absurd and inde- 
fensible custom of applying a plural term to a sin- 
gle person; his fondness for plainness and sim- 
plicity of attire; his aversion to pomp and grandeur 
of architecture in places of worship which more 
resembled pagan temples than plain christian 
structures; his disuse of all empty forms of religion 
from his superior love of the substance; all these, 
with the remaining points adverted to in the fore- 
going extract, and which I have already comment- 
ed upon, are so many striking proofs not only of 


the greatness of his sentiments, but of the truth 
and divine nature of his mission. A, 


Phila., 10mo. 27th, 1845. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
DY MOND’S ESSAYS. 

In the Intelligencer of the 25th, a correspondent 
with the signature of J. takes exception to some 
hints which I had thrown out in a previous num- 
ber of the paper relative to some parts of the above 
writings. If I had had any doubts as to the pro- 
priety of the caution which I felt called upon to 
offer on this subject, the remarks of J. would have 
put them completely to rest. I certainly did not 
suppose that any member of our Society was pre- 
pared to admit that the Scriptures of truth are, 
either in a moral or religious sense, * the final 
standard of right and wrong.’ ‘The most rigid 
orthodox believer (so called) who styles the writ- 
ings of the Old and New Testament * the word 
of God,’’ could hardly ask for more. Such a 
sentiment strikes directly at the very groundwork 
of Quakerism. It is in my opinion, altogether 
incompatible with a sound belief in the fundamen- 
tal principle of our Society. I trust I entertain a 
due respect for the Scriptures; indeed, | cherish 
an unfeigned love and regard for these inestimable 
writings. But that they were ever designed, either 
in whole or in part, as ** the final standard of right 
and wrong,’’ I must frankly confess I do not at all 
believe. I know of no doctrine of the schools 
which early Friends combated with greater zeal. 
‘They bore a clear and an unequivocal testimony 
to the sufficienc y of the inward principle, or ‘*the 
law written in the heart.” T his, in their view, 

constituted the only foundation of christian 
morals, and the only standard of right and 
wrong. 
such unsound form of words as ** the communi- 
cated will of God,”’ or ** the written expression of 
the Divine will,” as applied to the Bible. ‘This was 
reserved for more modern times. ‘That the scheme 
of morals put forth by Jonathan Dymond is defec- 
tive in a proper recognition of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of our Society; that its tendency is to disparage 
the latter, and to exalt the Scriptures beyond due 
bounds, | entertain no deubt whatever. 1 will ask 
any person who is conversant with the nature of 
our religious principles to read his Essay entitled 
** Standard of right and wrong,”’ and if he do not 
arrive at the same conclusion, I have no further 
argument to offer. I am quite aware that our au- 
thor recognises the doctrine of immediate revela- 
tion, but this he does in so faint a manner, and he 
evidently regards it in so subordinate a point of 
view, that if I were left to draw my own conclu- 
sions from his particular sentiments on this sub- 
ject, I should hardly suspect him to be a member 
of the Society of Friends. His whole theory is 
based on the supposition that the books or parts of 
the books of the Old and New Testament are the 
ultimate standard of rightand wrong, or the supreme 
rule and arbiter in moral cases. Now this, in my 
view, is wholly a gratuitous opinion, and by no 
means deducible from the Se riptures the mselves 1 
which are entirely silent on this point. With the 
testimony which those ancient records bear con- 
cerning themselves, I cordially agree, that they ‘‘are 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
and for instruction in righteousness.’’ But they no 
where intimate that they were intended as asupreme 
and specific rule of action, or as ** the fina] standard 
of right and wrong.’’ Such an idea could have en- 
tered only the mind of some system-builder who, 
rejecting ‘* the chief corner stone”’ of the Divine 
fabric, and dissatisfied with the simple arrange- 
ments of Providence, must needs ereet some fan- 
ciful and ingenious structure of his own. All this 
he proceeds to accomplish under the plausible pre- 


determine the boundaries of moral acticn, and to 





We no where find them in the use of 


systems, It cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the mind that the first principles of morality 
and religion have their seat in the heart, and cap 
never be transferred to paper, or parchment, or 
tables of stone, or to any outward and perishable 
thing of that nature. In fine, the only sure stand- 
ard of right and wrong, either in morals or reli- 
gion, is that holy and inward law of Divine grace 
which bringeth salvation and hath appeared unto 
all men, teaching them that denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, they should live soberly, righte- 
ously and godly in this present world.”’  ‘I’o con- 
clude, these being my sentiments, I dare not re- 
tract my former views, nor withdraw my former 
caveat on this subject. I know that the writings 
in question are very popular, and, in some respects, 
deservedly popular among Friends. 1 am, never- 
theless, fully persuaded that it behoves us to look 
well to their tendency, before we give them our 
unqualified sanction. N, 
Phila., 10mo. 28th, 1845. 


ee 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
RESUSCITATION. 

The purpose of respiration is to expose the por- 
tion of the blood which has returned to the heart. 
after it has circulated through the body, and which 
has acquired during that circulation the properties 
of dark or venous blood, to the influence of atmos- 
pheric air in the lungs. The oxygenous portion 
of the air thus received into the lungs converts this 
venous blood into florid or arterial blood; that is, 
into a state for being again circulated through all 
parts of the system. Any interruption to this pro- 
cess—by submersion in water, exposure to choke- 
damp, strangulation, and the like—if continued 
beyond a few minutes, is destructive of life. Re- 
covery is, however, possible within certain limits; 
hence the resuscitative appliances to cases of ** sus- 
pended animation.” 

The restoratives generally resorted to are 
warmth, friction, electricity, and, above all, sup- 
plying of the lungs with fresh or properly oxy- 
genated air, either by free exposure to an external 
current, or by artificial injection. ‘The cause ot 
the latter appliance is sufficiently obvious, as the 
cessation of the heart’s action—technic ully called 
asphyxia—is occasioned by the interruption of 
respiration, or rather by the interruption of the 
effect produced by that function on the blood.— 


| Any means, therefore, that can restore the process 


of respiration, or otherways supply its place, till 
the action of the heart has been established, must 
be of value in resuseitation, and especially so when 
they can be applied with ease and rapidity. Vari- 
ous apparatus has been invented for the injection 
of common air; but as this fluid contains only about 
twenty parts in the hundred of pure oxygen, its 
effect upon the blood in the lungs eannot be so 
rapid as that of a mixture containing a greater 
proportion, and still less so than oxygen itself.— 
This gas has accordingly been long recommend- 
ed; but the difficulty of obtaining it with sufficient 
rapidity has hitherto proved a barrier to its appli- 
cation. A new mode has, however, been proposed 
by Dr. George Wilson of Edinburgh, by which 
an unlimited supply can be obtained and adminis- 
tered in a few minutes, and it is to this that we 
would invite more general attention. 

It has been some time known that the chlorate 
of potass, mixed with a metallic oxide—such as 
the per-oxide of iron, or the black oxide of manga- 
nese—and heated to redness, will give off oxygen 


‘in a copious stream, and without any interruption, 
tence that some outward standard is required to 


so long as there is any of that gas in the compound. 


‘The proportion of metallic oxide to the chlorate is 
fix and reconcile the fluctuating and jarring opin-| 


ions of men—an hypothesis which is contradicted | 
by the uniform experience of mankind, who differ 
the more, the more they lean to outward rules and | 


a matter of difference among chemists; but Dr. 
Wilson has found by repeated experiment that 
abeut one of the former to five of the latter is the 
most advantageous. We were recently invited to 
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witness in his chemical class-room an exhibition 
of the apparatus by which he proposes to admin- 
ister the gas, and which, in the opinion of medi- 
cal men, is likely prove efficacious. In this 
case the supply was on a limited scale only— 
some 600 or 800 cubic inches in four minutes— 
but from the rapidity and certainty with which 
the gas was produced and administered to a ficti- 
tious patient, it left the most favorable impression 
on the spectators. A glass retort containing four 
or six ounces of the mixture was heated with a 
spirit- -lamp, and in a few seconds the gas began to 
be evolved, the evolution increasing rapidly, till at 
the second minute it flowed over in a continuous 


stream, and was conveyed into an ordinary tele- just completed. 


scope gasometer. From this reservoir it was ex- 
tracted by means of injection bellows fitted with 
flexible tubes, and then conveyed to the lungs of 
the supposed patient. ‘This contrivance was next 
abandoned, and the head of the patient placed in 
an air-tight box, into which the gas was conveyed 
from the gasometer. ‘This box was fitted with a 
glass slip for watching the changes produced on 
the countenance of the patient; and the necessary 
inspirations and expirations were caused by ex- 
ternal pressure on the chest, as is done in ordinary 
cases of administering atmospheric air. Indeed 
several methods of administering the gas were 
suggested; but to these we need not avert, as the 
great merit of the proposal consists in the rapidity 
with which the supply can be produced and ad- 
ministered. On this head we think Dr. Wilson 
deserves the thanks of the public, and especially 
for the pains he has taken in laying it before the 
medical facuity, the directors of humane societies, 


and others capable of making the application. Of 


the individuals who are asphyxiated by submer- 
sion, exposure to chokedamp, &c., only a small 
percentage are resuscitated by the appliances at 
present in use; but there is every reason to con- 
clude that if a supply of oxygen were obtained by 
the means above proposed, and kept in readiness 


the recoveries would be trebled, or even quadru- 
pled. It is agreed on all hands that pure oxygen 
is more efficacious in asphyxia than common air; 
and certainly no plan could be more rapid and more 
economical than that proposed by Dr. Wilson. 
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From the New York Observer. 
THE CLASSIC CITY OF THE DEAD. 

I lingered several days among the curiosities 
which Pompeii is daily revealing. Its filagree and 
jewelry, its bronzes—statues of an entire family 
‘two of them equestrian;) and its mythological 
frescoes, looked too rich and elegant for any pro- 
vincial city. It was no common pleasure to look 
upon things of which the classics had given me 
the names. It was surprising to discover that a 
thousand articles which I had supposed of modern 
invention were not only known, but better made, 
by the ancients. In fact, a surgical instrument for 
which an Englishman obtained a patent, and by 
which he made a fortune, was recently proved a 
downright plagiarism of a Pompeian relic. No- 
thing could be more transporting than to see the 
minutia, indeed the whole economy of domestic 
life among the ancients, exhibited not only better 
than any where else in the world, but better than 
the same particulars respecting modern life are 
anywhere exposed to view. But the multifarious 
classicalities of the museum only sharpened my 
eagerness to explore the city which had poured 
them all forth as from an exhaustless fountain. 

Accordingly I made four excursions to Pompeii, 
and regret nothing more than that I did not visit 
it oftener. It was founded by Greeks, enriched 
by the commerce of Egypt, and colonized by Ro- 
mans, as if that all civilized antiquity might here! 
concentrate, garner up, and embalm its treasures, 
lis fascination is not merely the information it im-| 


parts, but still more, that it was so strangely 
destroyed, so long concealed, so fortunately dis- 
covered, so successfully disinterred, so miracu- 
lously preserved and raised alive from the grave. 
During seventeen centuries, fifteen feet of ashes 
covered its roofs; a third of the whole city is now 
as accessible, even by carriages, as when it was a 
flourishing Roman port, and is in better repair 
than any ancient city could have been kept by hu- 
man art. No avenue could better befit the city of 
the dead, than the double line of sepulchres 
termed, Zhe Streets of Tombs, through which | 
approached. ‘The funereal symbols were neatly 
carved, and as snowy as if the chiseli: ig had been 
One emblem was a ship furling 
her sails. As soon as I passed the gateway, con- 
sisting of a threefold arch beneath a massive tow- 
er, | ascended to the top of the ramparts, where | 
could overlook the whole city, its temples, baths, 
and theatres, at one glance. ‘The streets are nar- 
row and crooked, the houses roofless except when 
vaulted, but otherwise little injured. ‘The fres- 
coes, of which I here and there caught a glimpse, 
were as glowing as though jus stdry. I descended 
by the guard-house, where a sentry was found at 
his post, buried alive with all his harness on, and 
spent many hours in roving at will in what | could 
not but view as a forsaken rather than as a ruined 
city. 

The pavement is of Java, and still shows the 
deepworn track of carriage wheels. The side. 
walks were high and formed of marble rubbish 
curiously hardened. ‘The shops were open to- 
wards the street. ‘The shelves, wine jars, marble 
counters, and even the stains of goblet bottoms 
upon the stone were still to be seen. Every thing 
was ornamented. ‘Thus the weights for scales 
were busts of Mercury, the god of trade. At short 
intervals were public wells with marble curbs, 
fluted, and sometimes embossed with cornucopias, 
masks, and river-gods. 1 put my finger in more 


than one channel worn by the*friction of the well- 
at the offices of humane societies and otherwise, | 


ropes, and once drank of the well-water. Here 
and there was an alcove with a settee for half a 
dozen people to shelter themselves from a rain, or 


: loiter in conversation. In one of them was found 


a female skeleton, with the skeleton of an infant 
in her arms. Safely, says one, safely may the 


‘antiquarian write, she was a mother. Huge 


scrawls disfigured the sides of many houses. One 
of them represented gladiators in combat. 

The height of the houses was never more than 
three stories; their material was brick, stuccoed 
or reticulated; their color vermillion. Some hai 
porticoes in the style of Bologna; others steps 
leading up from the street; thresholds of white 
marble, fluted pillars for door-posts, and carvings 


embossed on medallions near them. 


I entered many houses, all on the same plan. 
On passing through the vestibule, between the 
porter’s lodge and the dog-kennel, I came to an 
open court, from which the apartments for eating, 
sitting, sleeping, and bathing, derived their light 
and air. ‘his court, which was enclosed by a 
pillared portico, and had a water tank in the mid- 
dle, communicated by a passage, called its jaws, 
with a second and larger court laid out as a flowe r 
garden, round which were ranged the women’s 
apartments, the kitchen and rooms of domestics. 
In the cellars below, I saw long rows of wine jars. 
Some houses were seventy of my steps in depth 
The dining-rooms were so small as to prove that 
the ancients loved company, but not crowds, and 


'to bring to my mind the classical maxim that no 


party should be less in number than the graces, 
or more than the muses. 

Although for hours I saw no living thing but 
the lizards darting to and fro, I should have thought 
myself intruding in these deserted mansions, but 
for the bits of stone so inlaid near the threshold as 
to form the word Welcome. 


The floors of entries were figures of dogs, 
though sometimes of doves, and once of a lion, 


wrought in mosaic. A niche near the outer door 


enshrined the household gods, and another, be- 
neath the portico within, was a domestic chapel. 
The walls were of a deep orange color, with faney 
borders, and some simple but well-designed and 
delicately-tinted fresco, a female dancer, a goddess 
or a warrior, bright as a star in the midst. In 
some chambers I noted pictures of a pair of scales, 
as if some retired merchant would be reminded of 
the cause of his wealth; in others, pictures of 
arms, as if the Roman would have war always be- 
fore his eyes. Aloes in blossom, locusts drawn 
in a chariot by parrots, and fantastic devices of all 
names, detained me long, and form a juvenescence 
of antiquity without a parallel. 

At le ngth I reached the Forum, which was ob- 
long, end originally surrounded by a marble col- 
onade or coupled columns for a walk, or an am- 
bulatory in bad weather. ‘This colonnade, having 
been broken and thrown down by an earthquake, 
was in process of being rebuilt when the city was 
overwhelmed, and still. remains just as it was left 
by the ancient builders. ‘The forum is paved with 
white marble, but its glories are pedestals on which 
statues were found, and two triumphal arches. 
Among the edifices round it, I visited the temple 
of Hercules or Jupiter, the hs ill of justice, and the 
prison, which has an inner dungeon like that into 
which Paul and Silas were thrust, and in which a 
skeleton was found with his feet fast in the stocks. 
{ must pass over my observations in the shops of 
mechanics, and in the theatres, but must be par- 
doned one word upon the public baths. One of 
the dressing rooms is in a vaulted hall, with cary- 
atides or statues serving as pillars round its sides, 
between each pair of which is a niche to hold the 
garments of the bathers. At the end was a foun- 
tain; part of the water was to spring up in a jet 
(eau, part to cascade down six marble steps. 
The cistern was grotesque with shells and petri- 
factions. ‘The half cupalo, beneath which it stood, 
and the whole ceiling of the hall, were gorgeous 
with flowers, animals and ideal beings, raised in 
parti-colored reliefs from a blue ground. I saw the 
capitals of pillars which the workmen were just 
beginning to lay bare, and thence went on through 
a vineyard flourishing above the streets yet buried, 
to the Amphitheatre, which was m: ide to seat 
30,000 spectators, and which still wears an undy- 
ing dignity. 1 entered the oval arena through the 
imperial avenue. From the encircling parapet, 
not a letter of the inseription on which is effaced, 
forty rows of stone seats are coiled up tier above 
tier, with balconies for ladies above them. It was 
hard not to fancy that the spectators had just left 
their places, and that the tigers lurking in their 
dens were ready to make me their prey. On the 
24th of August, of the year 79, as 20,000 Pom- 
peians here sat gloating over the bleeding gladia- 
tors, Vesuvius threw forth that avalanche of ashes 
and hot pumice-stone which buried them alive, 
ind swallowed up their houses as in a sand-storm 
of Sahara. On the crest of this amphitheatre, the 
past put off its shadowy garb, and stood before me 
as a reality even more than in Rome. ‘The long 
series of the popes rise up between us and the 
Crsars, so as to becloud our vision. When I 
roamed even by moonlight over the Colisseum, 
the papal chapels would not let me come into the 
ideal presence of pagan games. At Pompeii there 
was no intervening history, nothing comparatively 
to remind me that the days of Vespasian and Pliny 
were not mine. 

My liberty of seeing every thing was the sweet- 
er, because I bore in mind that I reveled upon what 
the illiberality of the last century had denied to 
Walpole, Gray, and Montague, as well as what 
the voleano flood had hidden from the eye of Ad- 
dison and Milton. BR. Bd. 
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EXIT OF THE SOUL. 

Soul of the just! companion of the dead! 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled? 
Back to its Heav’nly source thy being goes, 
Swift as the comet wheels to whence he rose; 
Doom’d on his airy path awhile to burn, 

And doom’d like thee to travel and return.— 
Hark! from the world’s exploding centre driven, 
With sounds that shook the firmament of Heav’n, 
Careers the fiery giant, fast and far, 

On bickering wheels, and adamantine car; 

From planet whirl’d to planet more remote, 

He visits realms beyond the reach of thought; 
But, wheeling homeward, when his course is run, 
Curbs the red yoke, and mingles with the sun! 
So hath the traveller of earth unfurl’d 

Her trembling wings, emerging from the world; 

And o’er the path by mortal never trod, 

* Sprung to her source, the bosom of her God! 
CaMrBELL. 
Sat nae didi iapaal 

THE DYING SPANIEL. 
Old Oscar, how feebly thou crawl’st to the door, 
Thou who wert all beauty and vigor of yore; 
How slow is thy stagger the sunshine to find, 
And thy straw-sprinkled pallet—how ¢rippled and blind! 
But thy heart is still living—thou hearest my voice— 
And thy fuint-wagging tail says thou yet canst rejoice; 
Ah! how different art thou from the Oscar of old, 


The sleek and the gamesome, the swift and the bold! 


At sunrise I wakened to hear thy proud bark, 
With the coo of the house-dove, the lay of the lark; 
And out to the green fields ’twas ours to repair, 
When sunrise with glory empurpled the air; 


And the streamlet flowed down in its gold to the sea; 


And the night-dew like diamond sparks gleamed from the 


tree; 
And the sky o’er the earth in such purity glowed, 


As if angels, not men, on its surface abodc! 


How then thou would’st gambol, and start from my feet, 

To scare the wild birds from their sylvan retreat; 

Or plunge in the smooth stream, and bring to my hand 

The twig or the wild-flower I threw from the land: 

On the moss-sprinkled stone, if I sat for a space, 

Thou wouldst crouch on the greensward, and gaze in my 
face, 

Then in wantonness pluck up the blooms in thy teeth, 


And toss them above thee, or tread them beneath. 


Then I was a schoolboy all thoughtless and free, 

And thou wert a whelp full of gambol and glee; 

Now dim is thine eyeball, and grizzled thy hair, 

And I am a man, and of grief have my share! 

Thou bring’st to my mind all the pleasures of youth, 
When Hope was the mistress, not handmaid of Truth; 
When Earth looked an Eden, when Joy’s sunny hours 


Were cloudless, and every path glowing with flowers. 


Now Summer is waning; soon tempest and rain 
Shall harbinger desolate Winter again, 

And thou, all unable its gripe to withstand, 

Shalt die when the snow-mantle garments the land: 


Then thy grave shall be dug ‘neath the old cherry-tree, 


Which in Spring-time will shed down its blossoms on thee; tendency which is thus given to the infant mind? 


And, when a few fast-fleeting seasons are o'er, 


Thy faith and thy form shall be thought of no more! 


Then all who caressed thee and loved, shall be laid, 
Life’s pilgrimage o’er, in the tomb’s dreary shade; 
Other steps shall be heard on these floors, and the past 
Be like yesterday’s clouds from the memory cast: 
Improvements will follow; old walls be thrown down, 
Old landmarks removed, when old masters are gone; 
And the gardener, when delving, will marvel to sce 
White bones where once blossomed the old cherry-tree! 


Our fathers have passe d, 


Frail things! could we read but the objects around, 


In the meanest some deep-lurking truth might be found, 


Some type of our frailty, some warning to show 


How shifling the sands are we build on below; 


and have mixed with the mould; 


Year 


Time, though a stern teaclit 


presses on year, till the young become old; 
r, is partial to none; 


And the friend and the for | 


ass away, one by one! 
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School Education—lis Effects on Society. 


Concluded from the last number. 


Whatever advantages we may expect to the fu- 
ture from the superior means and facilities which 
are oflered in favor of mental cultivation, it must 
be evident that very much will depend on the 
moral and religious habits of society in conducing 
to this result. If school education be accompanied 
by pure and enlightened sentiments on these points, 
and by a corresponding practice, the benefits which 
it is capable of rendering to society will undoubt- 
edly prove very great. But if the feelings of the 
age tend to licentiousness in morals, or to formality 
in religion, the cause of education must suffer pro- 
portionably in point of character and usefulness. 

We do not look to the narrow precincts of a 
school-room as comprehending the whole of the 
duties which appertain to moral and religious in- 
struction. ‘These belong more properly to the 
department of home education. It is within the 
domestic circle, and ata very early age, that im- 
pressions are formed in the mind which go with 
us through life, and exercise a constant influence 
over our sentiments and actions. But while the 
process of literary education is going on, much 
may be done by those to whom this important 
charge is committed to give a tone to the youthful 
mind. Here the feelings which predominate in 
society find their way either for good or for evil. 
‘Teachers, like other classes of men, are, in a great 
measure, subject to public opinion, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, may be presumed to represent the state 
of general feeling in relation to morals and religion. 
Here the abuses to which learning is liable com- 
mence. So defective is the character of the pre- 
sent age, that the advantages which are derived 
from this source to the cause of sound education 
are at best but problematical. So long as the prin- 
ciple and practice of war shall be held up as a 
necessary ingredient in society; so long as the 
first books that are placed in the hands of children 
go to inculcate sentiments at variance with the law 
of humanity and tenderness, how is it to be ex- 
pected that teachers, whatever may be their private 


feelings, shall be able to counteract the vicious 


‘he volumes of history which are required to 
be read and studied in our schools concur, almost 
without an exception, in giving such a coloring to 
war and the love of conquest, that the natural feel- 
ings of the young are very soon misled and cor- 


rupted on these points. ‘To the disgrace of the 


christian profession, it must be said that books of 


this description are to be found among those who 
have presumed to name the name of Christ no less 


than among those whom we call the heathen; and 
how are we to expect that school education is tg 
confer a distinguished blessing on society, so long 
as it is carried on under such unholy influences? 
That branch of learning termed the classical is pe. 
culiarly open to objection on this account. This js q 
subject which, in a very emphatic manner, should 
claim the consideration of the members of our re. 
ligious Society. ‘The glowing descriptions whieh 
are given by the ancient historians and poets con. 
cerning war; the manner in which they represent 
the characters and exploits of their heroes, hold. 
ing them up in a false light as entitled to the rank 
of demi-gods, while sunk below the condition of 
men, if not of brutes,—all this is wonderfully cal- 
culated to inflame the imagination, and to give a 
false bias to the feelings of the young. 


Such are some of the sources from which our 
christian youth are expected to derive those high 
literary and mental endowments that are to operate 
so much to the benefit of society, and to shed a 
bright and beautiful lustre over their fwture path. 
Surely there is much that is wrong, very wrong 
in ull this, and that ealls for the prompt and vigor- 
ous hand of reformation. Nor is this all. In those 
productions of ancient times which are regarded 
as the inspirations of genius, or as admired evi- 
dences of the highest order of intellect, are fre- 
quently to be met with sentiments impious and 
profane, and allusions of a very indecent eharac- 
ter, here and there blended with something of a 
moral bearing, as if to conceal the coarseness and 
dangerous tendency of the former. ‘The impres- 
sions which the plastic minds of youth receive 
from this quarter are seldom entirely worn out, 
n 
after life to banish them from the recollection are 


and the mental struggle which they occasion ir 
rarely wholly successful. Clad in the attire of 
language the most beautiful—set off by allusions 
to those bright and picturesque scenes of nature 
that possess peculiar attractions at a period of life 
when every thing wears the aspect of grace and 
novelty, the objects which are thus brought before 
the mind, retain their early hold, and seldom van- 
The 


which all this operates in giving a tone to the feel- 


ish altogether from the view. foree with 
ings and to the future character is not enough un- 
derstood, nor sufficiently estimated, by the mass of 
those who are entrusted with the guardianship and 
education of the young. 

In view of the evils which are engendered by 
these and similar causes in the course of educa- 


tion, the boasted advantages of learning are sub- 


ject to a drawback which renders the man of edu- 


cation little, if atall superior, in moral endowment, 
to the illiterate and vulgar. We know that attempts 
have been made by worthy individuals engaged 
in the line of teaching, to purge those ancient 
writings by laying aside the objectionable parts, 
but public feeling is so little alive to this subject, 
and men of learning, who should be first to second 
these laudable endeavors, have discovered so much 
apathy on this point, that these well-meant aims 
at reformation have hitherto proved unsuccessful. 

We have alluded to some of the evils which at 
tend a course of education as maintained in our 








colleges and high schools, and we might point out 
many defects of a similar character were we not 
afraid to give umbrage to some of our readers by 
the length of our dissertation on this subject.— 
But there is one point to which we would call at- 
tention before we close our remarks. Much is 
said of the practical effects of education, and how 
are these exemplified? One learned man applies 
himself with indefatigable zeal to the formation of 
a theory in natural philosophy, in morals, or re- 
ligion, which he makes almost the sole business 
of his life; to which he sacrifices nearly all his 
thoughts and talents, and by which in the end 
neither himself nor society is at all benefited.— 
Another sits down in order to task his powers of in- 
vention, and by and by the public is presented with 
some idle romance, set off with all the elegancies 
of language, and admirably calculated to captivate 
and corrupt the minds of the young. A third ap- 
plies himself with incredible industry and pains 
to discover and drag to light some hidden or ob- 
scure text to be found in the writings of such a 
man as Shakspeare,—of whom, whatever may 
have been his talents, it may be said that it were 
better both for himself and the world had he never 
taken a pen in hand, or had he employed it to a 
more beneficial purpose. 

But we will now draw toaconclusion. Let it not 
be supposed, by the preceding remarks, that we are 
inimical to the cause of education. We are only de- 
sirous that it should oecupy its proper place in pub- 
lic estimation, and that it should be surrounded by 
right influences. Should the latter be wanting, we 
hesitate not to say that our boasted wgis of learning, 
instead of being our safeguard, will only be the 
means of concealing the chief points of danger, and 
of hiding our most formidable enemies from our 
view: it will prove a national curse rather than a 
national blessing. But if it be sustained by cor- 
rect sentiments, and pure habits of morality and 
religion, it will become eminently subservient to 
the cause of public virtue; it will aid in promoting 
the benign influences of christianity; and, by ex- 
panding the powers of the mind, will instruct man- 
kind in what their true interests consist. It will ex- 
tend the boundaries of a common feeling, now nar- 
rowed by the prejudices which have their rise in 
ignorance. It will furnish a rational, and an ele- 
gant means of entertainment to the mind, by which 
those vacant moments that sometimes fall to the 
lot of all, may be usefully filled up. It will give 
a tone to the moral feelings which may lessen the 
temptation to low and vicious indulgence. It will 
give a higher zest to the best and most hallowed 
feelings of our natures, and eement more strongly 
the ties of kindred and friendship. But if, con- 
signed to the force of immoral and irreligious in- 
fluences, it should be wrested from its proper 
sphere, and should enter on a wild and erratic 
course of action, it will produce the most disor- 
derly results, and endanger the virtue, peace and 
happiness of society. 

ii piel cca 

We have received an account of Baltimore 
Yearly Mecting from several Friends of this city 
who were in attendance, It is said to have been 
unusually large, and eminently crowned with Di- 





vine favor. ‘The usual business was transacted in 
much brotherly kindness, and the meéting closed 
on Fifth-day morning of last week. From a copy 
of the Extracts just received, we extract the fol- 


lowing: 


‘** Upon entering into the consideration of the 
present state of our religious society, we have 
again been introduced into much exercise on ac- 
count of the evidences, still apparent, of deticien- 
cles amongst us, which, we believe, owe their 
existence to a want of faithiulness on our part, in 
yielding strict obedience to the manifestations of 
Divine ‘Truth in our minds, by which we would 
be enabled to distinguish between the voice of the 
irue Shepherd and that of the Stranger. 

Much solicitude bas been felt and expressed 
amongst us, that our friends every where, may 
become willing to sacrifice whatever may stand 
in the way of simple and perfect obedience to, and 
reliance upon, that Divine Power, which has been 
found suflicient in every age of the world, to build 
up and establish all who are willing to submit to 
its teachings, upon a foundation that cannot be 
shaken. ‘hus we should be enabled, as ex- 
pressed in the language of the inspired penman, 
to come forth, as the Church from the Wilderness, 
leaning upon her beloved, ‘ fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners.’ 

This obedience is the ground-work of all right- 
eous testimonies. Under its blessed influence, 
parents and guardians would not only endeavor 
rightly to direct their own steps, but they would 
also offer every encouragemeut, both of precept 
and example, to the susceptible and affectionate 
ininds of the children which our Heavenly Father 
has committed to their care. ‘The important con- 
cerns of attending our religious meetings, and per- 
forming all our duties, both in regard to the Au- 
thor of our lives and our fellow beings, would here 
find their perfect fulfilment.”’ 

Jie cae 

A stated meeting of Committee of Managers of the 

Library Association of Friends, will be held at the Library 


room, on Fourth day evening next, the 12th inst., at hall 
past seven o'clock. JACOB M. ELLIS, 
llth mo. 7th, 1845. Clerk. 
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RECORD OF NEWS. 
Thanksgiving.—Goy. Shunk has appointed the 27th inst. 
as a day of thanksgiving and prayer throughout this Com. 
monwealth. [An act, as we think, of supererogation, as 
well as of mal-administration, ‘The sense of obligation and 
gratitude to God being a spontaneous fecling of the mind, 


ind not to be forced by Governors or Legislatures.—Ed. 
Intel.) 





Water Works.—Workmen are busily engaged in cutting 
down trees and clearing the brushweod from off the small 
mount, to give room for the basins which are to supply 
Mount Holly, New Jersey, with water. ‘These basins are 
to hold 600,000 gallons of water. 


Another Sea Vessel from the West.—The Maysville (Ky. 
Eagle, of a late date, says:—A fine schooner of about L>U 
tons burthen, lies at our Wharf. She was built at Freedom, 
Pennsylvania, some 150 miles farther from the sea than th. 
barque Muskingum, which attracted so much attention 
about six months ago. She is full rigged, and, if we are not 
mistaken, out and out home-made. Her cables are of 
American water-rotted hemp, and she is offered to be 
freivlted with the great staple of Kentucky, on this her first 
voyage to New York. 


One of the Quickest Trips on Record.—F ast, faster, fast- 
est, is the order of running on the river now a days. Yes- 
terday the Hendrick Hudson, in the face and eyes of a heavy 
treshet and strong current, reached this city at 14 o'clock, 
A. M., having made the trip from New York in the quick 
time of seren hours and a half! 

This eqnals the quickest trip of the Oregon. Hence the 
Hendrick Hudson and the Oregon are the fleetest boats 
afloat. ‘There is no doubt, but that with every thing in their 
favor, they may either of them reach the city in six, or six 
and a half hours! The Hendrick reached Hudson before 
midnight Monday night. The same rate of running would 
have brought her to our docks by about 1 o'clock. 

Albany Citizen. 
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Commerce of the Hudson.—There are emploved in the 
river transportation between New Yo) ind Albany and 


Troy, 62 tow-boats, worth $434,000; 150 | 





ke-boats, worth 
SS0,000, and 12 steamboats used tor towing these, worth 
$250,000; also, sluops a1 d schooners to the value of $150,000; 
total, $1,024,000. On the Eri inal there are running in 
the regular line 750 boats, worth $700,000. In towing 
these, 3000 horses are loyed, worth $160,000; total, 
$860,000. Over $3,000,000 are employed in the steamboats 
and vessels running in Connection with the canals, making 
with the warehouses, worth $1,000,000, the capital thus in- 
vested, over $6,000,000, ~Ex} $3. 
Singular —While some wor en were digging near the 
granite bridge in this place a few days since, they came to 
ral maple and oak logs, on a gravelly ‘ttom twenty 
t below the surface. In one of the logs is a hive of 
ees, a good deal decayed, but still in a tolerable state of 
rservation—the wings, legs, etc., of the little laborers be- 
ing perfectly distinguishable. Severa nuts were also 
liscovered, whole and soand, It is short time since 
rge trees, a century old, whose trunks were embedded in 
the soil, were growing upon the spot. Probably this mina- 
ture Herculaneum while “te ming with lift nd industry” 


was buried in the earth long ago by a slide from the eleva- 
ns in its neighborhood.— Manchester ( Vt.) American. 


J. Sherwood, of Jamestown, North Carolina, has issued 





L prospectus of a paper to be called the “ Cliristian Patriot,” 
in which he holds the following language on the subject of 
car linian Slavery: | 

“ That as we consider any system of unconditional servi 
tude an assumption of arbitrary power not justified by fun- 
damental principle 8, which tea¢ nn, ” hat all men are crea- 
ted equal; that they are endowe their Creator with cer- 
luin 1 ienable rights; that among thes re life, liberty, 
ind the pursuit of happiness,’ we hold, that the subject in 


relation to our American System of African Slavery should 
be fuirly and fully examined, by calm, unprejudiced inves- 
tigation.” ; ; 
tigation. 


Cabs in London.—W e learn that the Londoners have in- 
troduced wondertul order and despatch at their great rail- 
road and steamboat depots, by t simple arrangement of 
requiring the eabs to keep in a line, and the pa sengers to 


engage the one that comes first. ‘This puts an end to all 


scrambling. In each cab is a card giving the distance from 

ach depot to every part of the city, with the price of con- 
veyance. ‘There is therefore dispute at all. Any num- 
ber of cabs may be loading at t ume time upon this plan, 
and all in the most perfect order. 

A German Catholic Council in Stuttgart—On the 15th 
September, the delegates to the communities of dissenters 
of the South of Germany, essembled on the “Sillbezburgh” 
a public place for pleasure) for their first session. Dr. 
Burkhardt, of Frankfort, was elected President. After a 
short speech delivered by Ronge, the President moved that 
the ecclesiastical province of the West and South of Ger- 
many shoutd be declured constituted, which motion was 
seconded and car d. Then followed a debate about th 
raming of a constitution of the community, and a commit- 
tee was nominated for composing it. A discussion of some 
length arose in reference to the question whether women 
should have the right of votin r in matters of faith, and the 
decision finally turned out in favor of the women by 13 
votes to ll. Among the several resolutions passed, one had 
for its obj et that the pri ciple of unlimited freedom of com- 
munities to arrar their ecclesiastical affairs themselves 
should be established: and pl iced even above the authority 
of a general synod. As the place of the next convention, 
Frankfort was fixed upon. Of the delegates assembled we 
mention, beside the ministers, Ronge, Kerbler and Wuermle, 
Dr. Duller, Dr. Scherer, Heribert Rau, President of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Alzci, and Baron von Diebold, of Dortmund 


The voting was performed by communities.—N. Y. Tribune 
7~7ee + 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


A Famine in Trelane '— That most dreadful of calamities 
to Ireland, is we s to Ex el nd’s career of conqu st, a 
failure of the Irish potato crop, is now too painfully certain. 
From the counties of Dublin, the two Meaths, Cork, Tyrone, 
Kilkenny, Carlow, Down, Roscomimon, Waterford, Armagh, 
and Kerry, embr portions of the four Provinces, we 
hear of the ravages the rot, the plague, the murrain, or, 
1s the Irish people designate it, “the cholera” in the pot 


i 
toes. In fact, the great “staff of life” to eight or nine mil- 
lions of people is turned into a poison. 

The new City of Birkenhead, opposite Liverpool, was 
going up like the work of magic—from 3000 to 5000 labor- 
ers were employ: the docks alone; these structures ar 
stated to be already more extensive and magnificent than 


iv 


those of the ancient Liverpool itself. 
Mrs. Fry, who for so many years devoted her time and 
purse to ameliorat: the miseries of the various 


on Tuesday last, after a protracted illness 


prisons, died 

The Town Council of Ghent has voted 100,000 franes for 
preventing an extra wdinary rise in the price of provision 
during the approa hing winter. 








































































FRIEN 


The following article from the Hartford Cow- 


ant contains information, the results of practical 
experience, of importance to those interested 
manufactures. It shows conclusively what we 
have frequently before asserted, that Philadelphia 
from her central position and her vicinity to the 
great coal fields of Pennsylvania, can manufacture 
cheaper than in any other section of the Union. 
Being a great distributing market, she therefore 
possesses decided advantages over other large 
cities on the seaboard.—U. S. Gazelle. 
MANUFACTURING BY STEAM AND WATER 
POWER. 


We have before us the Report of a Committee, 


appointed by the citizens of Utica to investigate 
the relative difference of the cost of motive power 
of water and steam, as applicable to manufactur- 
ing. ‘This committee consisted of Spencer Kel- 
logg, Andrew S. Poud and Edmund Graham. As 
the subject is one which has excited considerable 
interest, we shall give some of the information 


which the Committee learned in the course of 


their investigations. 


The first place they visited was Newport, R. 
Island. Here are two cotton mills operated by 
steam power, which have been in existence about 


nine years, and which have heretofore been under i 


the general supervision of Mr. Gardener, who lost 
his life at the burning of the Ocean House. 
size of the Perry steam mill is 200 feet long by 


50 wide, and contains 7727 spindles, 227 looms, | 


42 carding machines, 24 inches wide. ‘They em- 
ploy 200 operatives, and their capital is 100,000 
dellars. Expense of engine, boilers, &c. about 
5000 dollars; they consume 4200 pounds of coal 
per day. The present improved machinery would 
consume much less. They pay their engineer 
450 dollars per annum; their fireman 83 cents per 


day; foreman in each room $1,67 per day.—) 


The establishment make only fine printing cloths, 
which brings them 7} ets. per yard. They use 
the old fashioned mule spindles which cost $2,25 
each. A factory got up on the most improved 
plan would cost, exclusive of the building, about 
7000 dollars per 1000 spindles. In answer to the 
inquiry about the relative advantages of water over 
steam power, Mr. W. the agent, said that he 
would not take water power five miles from navi- 
gable waters as a gilt. He considered steam the 
best power in the world for manufacturing fine 
cotton goods—among the reasons he assigned 
were, that they were better to be manufactured in 
a humid atmosphere; with steam you always had 
a sufficient power; the expense of keeping it in 
running order was not near as much; and you 
could build your mills in cities, where you were 
not under the necessity of erecting a village for 
their accommodation, but where boarding houses 
were already erected to your hand. ‘The invest- 
ment has been a profitable one to the stockholders, 
who have been paid large dividends. 


The Committee next visited the Pokanoket 
Mill at Bristol, which is conducted by John Nor- 
ris, Esq., a large stockholder. He is confident 
that it would be better to build a steam mill on 
navigable waters than to have a water privilege 
given and build five miles from navigation. ‘This 
mill is making fine bleached sheetings, and is pro- 


fitable to the stockholders. It runs about 6000 
spindles, 


Providence was the next place visited, where 
the Committee examined the Providence Steam 
Company Mill, under the agency of Mr. Fisher. 
This will contain 10,028 spindles, 240 looms, 67 
cards, a part of which are 18 and a part 24 inches 
and they contemplate adding 4000 spindles more. 
The capital of the company is 200,000 dollars; 


The 


viz: 
‘and the Essex Mill; and two more spacious mille 
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including an extensive machine shop employing 
about 60 hands. ‘The amount of coal consumed per 


7 day to run this mill and machine shop is about 24 


tons. ‘The number of operatives employed in the 
mill is about 220—wages of the engineer $1,50, 
fireman $1,25 per day. ‘The engine in this mill is 
from 60 to 80 horse power. Average number of 
yards of cloth manutactured per day, 3820 of fine 
fabric, worth when bleached 114 cents per yard. 
The agent believes that the same goods of like 
material manufactured in a water mill will not 
bring as much by an eighth or a fourth of a cent. 
Females that attend the carding department receive 
34 cts. per day. ‘The average amount of the 
earnings of the weavers and spinners, who work 
by the job, is $4,50 per week. 

The Hon. Mr. Sprague, who is largely con- 
cerned in manufacturing, and who does not use 
steam except in his print works, prefers water to| 
steam, although it should be located at some con- 
siderable distance from navigable waters. In re- 
gard to machinery, he prefers the ring spindle for 
spinning warp, and the self-operating mule for 
filling. 

Mr. Kelly, who is largely concerned in several 
mills at Lonsdale, about six miles from Provi- 
dence, informed the committee that for some time 
he had made the operation of steam power upon 
cotton machinery a study, and he was so well sat- 
isfied of its utility and advantages, that if he could 
dispose of his water mills, he should invest the 
avails in steam mills in Providence. 


The Committee then proceeded to Newbury- 
port, where there are four Steam Cotton Mills, 
the James Mill, Bartlett Mills, Nos. 1 and 2, 


are now being erected. General James, who is 
theoretically and practically acquainted with the 
operation of steam power upon machinery, gave 
his opinion, that all things considered, it was as 
cheap or cheaper than water power. ‘The Com- 
mittee speak of the James Mill as the finest they 
ever saw. The building is 312 feet by 50, con- 
taining 16,000 spindles, 350 looms, 96 carding 
machines, cards 25 inches. (Mr. James says the 
cards should be from 30 to 48 inches.) Number 
of operatives, 350. Consumes 3} tons of coal per 
day; manufacture 6000 yards of cloth per day, 
fine fabric, worth in market, the 7-8, 1 


2 cents, the 
4-4, 13 cents per yard. 


They then go into a calculation of the relative 
cost of water and steam power. ‘Their compari- 
son of the Bartlett Steam mill, No. 1, at Newbury- 
port, which has 11,000 spindles, and manufactures 
167,843 yards of cloth per month, with a mill of 
equal capacity at Lowell, driven by water, shows 
a difference in favor of steam, of near $3000 per 
annum. In this ealeulation they do not charge 
the water mill with the outlay for building board- 
ing houses, nor the expense of transportation to 
and from navigable waters. 


It was the opinion of all with whom the Com- 
mittee conversed, that a steam mill should not be 
built with less than 15,000 spindles. It takes less 
than fifty per cent. more coal to propel 10,000 
spindles than it does 5,000, and it costs no more 
for an engineer and fireman in a large mill than in 
does in a small one. James Reed, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, and General James, of Newburyport, are now 
erecting a Steam Mill at Salem with 27,000 spin- 
dles—a mill of far greater capacity than any other 
in the United States. 

The above, are, in a condensed form, the most 
important facts learned by the committee during 
their visit to the East. ‘The publication of their 
report has produced a very favorable impression 
in Utica; a movement is now making to raise 
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BROCK THE SWIMMER, 


Amongst the sons of labor, there are none more 
deserving of their hard earings than that class of 
persons denominated Beachmen, on the shores of 
this kingdom. ‘To those unacquainted with mari- 
time affairs, it may be as well to observe, that these 
men are bred to the sea from their earliest infancy, 
are employed in the summer months very fre- 
quently as regular fishermen or sailors, and during 
the autumn, and winter, and spring, when gales 
are most frequent on the eoast, in going out in 
boats to vessels in distress in all weathers, at the 
imminent risk of their lives; fishing up lost an- 
chors and cables, and looking out for waifs (that 
is, anything abandoned or wrecked) which the 
winds and waves may have cast in their way. In 
our seaports these persons are usually divided into 
companies, between whom the greatest rivalry ex- 
ists in regard to the beauty and swiftness of their 


‘boats, and their dexterity in managing them: this 


too often leads to feats of the greatest daring, which 
the widow and the orphan have long to deplore. 
‘To one of these companies, known by the name 
of ** Layton’s,” whose rendezvous and ** lookout’ 
is close to Yarmouth Jetty, Brock belongs, and of 
him the following anecdote is recorded. 


About 1 P. M.; on the 6th of October, 1835, a 


ivessel was observed at sea from this station with 


a signal flying for a pilot, bearing east, distant 


‘about twelve miles. In a space of time incredible 


to those who have not witnessed the launching of 
a large boat on a like oceasion, the yawl ‘ In- 
crease, ” eighteen tons burden, belonging to Lay- 
ton’s gang, with ten men and a London branch 
pilot was under way steering for the object of their 
enterprise. ‘* | was as near as possible being left 
on shore,”’ said Brock to me; ** for at the time the 
boat was getting down to the breakers | was look- 
ing at Manby’s apparatus for saving the lives of 
persons on a wreck, then practising, and but for 
the ‘singing ou’ of my messmates which caught 
my ear, should have been too late: but I reached 
in time to jump in with wet feet.” About four 
o'clock they came up with the vessel, which 
proved to be a Spanish brig, Parquette de Bilboa, 
laden with a general cargo and bound from Ham- 
burg to Cadiz; leaky, and both pumps at work. 
Afier a great deal of chaffering and haggering in 
regard to the amount of salvage (always the case 
with foreigners.) and some little altercation with 
part of the boat’s crew as to which of them should 
stay with the vessel, T’. Layton [a Gatt pilot, } 
J. Woolsey, and George Darling, boatman, were 
finally chosen to assist in pumping and pilotting 
her into Yarmouth harbor. ‘The remainder of 
the crew of the yaw! were then sent away. The 
brig at this time was about five miles to the east- 
ward of the Newarp Floating Light, off Winter- 
ton, on the Norfolk coast, the weather looking 
equally. On passing the light on their homeward 
course, a signal was made for them to go along- 
side, and they were requested to take on shore a 
sick man, and the poor fellow being comfortably 
placed upon some jackets and spare coats, they 
again shoved off and set all sail [three lugs; } they 
had a fresh breeze from the W. S. W. And now 
again my readers shall have Brock’s own words. 
‘** There was little betier than a pint of liquor in 
the boat, which the Spaniard had given us, and 
the bottle had passed once round, each one taking 
a mouthful, and about half of it was thus con- 
sumed. Most of us had got a bit of bread or bis- 
cvit in his hand, making a sort of light meal, and 
into the bargain I had hold of the main-sheet. We 
had passed the buoy of the Newarp a few minutes, 
and the light was about two miles astern; we had 
talked of our job, [that is, our earnings, | and had 


$100,000 for the purpose of erecting a Steam just calculated that by ten o’clock we should be 


Mill in that city. 


at Yarmouth.” ‘This hope proved fallacious. 











“WwW ithout the slightest notice of i its approac bes 
terrific squall from the northward took the yawl’s 
sails flat aback, and the ballast, which they had 
trimmed to windward, being thus suddenly 
changed to leeward, she was upset in an instant. 

This dreadful catastrophe plunged all who were 
on board the yawl or boat into the sea. ‘* It was 
terrible,’ said Brock, ** to listen to the cries of the 
poor fellows, some of whom could swim, while 
others could not. Mixed with the hissing of the 
water and the howling of the storm, I heard : shrieks 
for mercy, and some that had no meaning but 
what arose from fear. I struck out, to get clear 
of the crowd, and in a few minutes there was no 
noise, for most of the men had sunk; and on turn- 
ing round, I saw the boat was still kept from going 
dow n by the wind having got under the sails. | 
then swam back to her, aud assisted an old man to 
get hold of one of her spars. ‘The boat’s side 
was about three feet under water, and for a few 
minutes I stood upon her; but I found she was 
gradually settling down, and when up to my 
chest, I again left her and swam away, and now 
for the first time I began to think of my own aw- 
ful position. My companions were all drowned, 
at least I supposed so. Ilow long it was up to 
this period from the boat’s capsizing I cannot ex- 
actly say: in such cases, sir, there is no time: but 
now I reflected that it was half-past six, P. M., 
just before the accident occurred; that the nearest 
land at the time was six miles distant; that it was 
dead low water, and the flood-tide setting off the 
shore, making to the southward; therefore, should 
I ever reach the shore, it would take me at least 
fifteen miles setting up with the flood before the 
ebb would assist me.”’ 

At this momenta rush horse-collar covered with 
old netting, which had been used as one of the 
boat’s fenders, floated close to him, which he laid 
hold of, and, getting his knife out, he stripped it 
of the net work, and by putting his left hand 
through it, was supported till he had cut the waist- 
band of his petticoat trousers, which then fell off. 
His striped frock, waistcoat, and neckcloth were 
similarly got rid of; but he dared not try to free 
himself of his oiled trousers, drawers or shirt, 
fearing that his legs might become entangled in 
the attempt; he therefore returned his knife into 


the pocket of his trousers, and put the collar over ‘T 


his head, which, although it assisted in keeping 
him above water, retarded his swimming: and 
after a few moments, thinking what was best to 
be done, determined to abandon it. He, now, to 
his great surprise, perceived one of his messmates 
swimming a-head of him, but he did not hail him. 
The roaring of the hurricane was past; the cries of 
drowning men were no longer heard; and the 
moonbeams were casting their silvery light over 
the smooth surface of the deep, calm and silent as 
the grave over which he floated, and into which 
he saw the last of his companions descend without 
a struggle or a cry as he approached within twenty 
yards of him. 

Up to this time Winterton Light had served, 
instead of a land-mark, to direct his course; but 
the tide had carried him out of sight of it, and in 
its stead ‘a bright star stood over where” his 
hopes of safety rested. With his eyes steadily 
fixed upon it, he continued swi: nming on, caleu- 
lating the time when the tide would turn. But 
his trials were not yet passed. As if to prove the 
power of human fortitude, the sky became sud- 
denly overclouded, and “darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.”’ He no longer knew his course, 
and he confessed that for a moment he was afraid; 
yet he felt that ‘fear is but the betraying of the 
succours which reason offereth;’’ and that which 
roused him to further exertion would have sealed 
the fate of almost any other human being—a sud- 
den short cracking peal of thunder burst in stun- 
ning loudness just over his head, and the forked 
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and flashing lightning at brief intervals threw its 
vivid fires around him. ‘This, too, in its turn, 
passed away, and left the wave once more calm 
and unruffled: the moon (nearly full) again threw 
a more brilliant light upon the bosom of the sea, 
which the storm had gone over without waking 
from its-elumbers. His next effort was to free 
himself from his heavy-laced boots, which greatly 
encumbered him, and in which he succeeded by 
the aid of his knife. He now saw Lowestoft 
Hligh Lighthouse, and could occasionally discern 
the tops of the cliffs beyond Gorlestone on the 
Suffolk coast. ‘The swell of the sea drove him 
over the Cross-sand Ridge, and he then got sight 
of a buoy, which, although it told him his exact 
position, as he says, “took him rather aback,” 

as he had hoped he was nearer the shore. It 
proved to be the chequered buoy of St. Nicholas 
Gatt, off Yarmouth, and opposite his own door, 
but distant from the land four miles. And now 
again he held council with himself, and the ener- 
gies of his mind seemed almost superhuman: he 
had been five hours in the water, and here was 
something to hold on by: he could have even got 
upon the buoy, and some vessel might come near 
to pick him up; and the question was, could he 
yet hold out four miles? But, as he says, ‘I 
knew the night air would soon finish me, and had 
I stayed but a few minutes upon the buoy, and 
then altered my mind, how did I know that my 
limbs would again resume their office?’ He 
found the tide (to use a sea term) was broke. It 
did not run so strong; so he abandoned the buoy, 
and steered for the land, towards which, with the 
wind from the eastward, he found he was now 
fast approaching. ‘The last trial of his fortitude 
was now at hand, for which he was totally unpre- 
pared, and which he considers, (sailors being not 
a little superstitious) the most difficult of any he 
had to combat. Soon after he left the buoy, he 
heard just above his head a sort of whizzing 
sound, which his imagimaiion conjured into the 

prelude to the ** rushing of the mighty wind,’’ and 
close to his ear there followed a smart splash in 
the water, and a sudden shriek that went through 

him, such as is heard 


“When the lone sea-bird wakes its wildest cry.” 


[he fact was, a large grey gull, mistaking him 
for a corpse, had made a dash at him, and its loud 
discordant scream in a moment brought a count- 
less number of these formidable birds together, all 
prepared to contest for and share the spoil. ‘These 
large and powerful foes he had now to scare from 
their intended prey, and by shouting and splashing 
with his hands and feet, in a few minutes they 
vanished from sight and hearing. 


He now caught sight of a vessel at anchor, but 
a great way off, and to get within hail of her he 
must swim over Corton Sands, (the grave of thou- 
sands) the breakers at this time showing their an- 
gry white crests. As he approached, the wind 
suddenly changed, the consequence of which was, 
that the swell of the sea met him. And now 
again for his own description:—“I got a great 
deal of water down my throat, which greatly 
weakened me, and I felt certain that should this 
continue, it would soon be all over, and I prayed 
that the wind might change, or that God would 
take away my senses before I felt what it was to 
drown. In less time than [ am telling you, I had 
driven over the sands into smooth water, the wind 
and swell came again from the eastward, and my 
strength returned to me as fresh as in the begin- 
ning. 


He now felt assured that he could reach the 
shore, but he considered it would be better to get 
within hail of the brig, some distance to the south- 

ward of him, and the most difficult task of the 
two, as the ebb tide was now running, which, 


slough it a cartied bim cowards the land, set to the 
northward; and to gain the object of his choice 
would require much greater exertion. But, said 
srock, ** If I gained the shore could I get out of 
the surf, which at this time was heavy on the 
beach? And supposing I succeeded in this point, 
should I be able to walk, climb the cliffs, and get 
to a house? If not, there was little chance of life 
remaining long in me; but if | could make myself 
heard on board the brig, then I should secure im- 
mediate assistance. I got within two hundred 
yards of her, the nearest possible approach, and 
summoning all my strength, I sung out as well as 
if | had been on shore.”’ Brock was fortunately 
answered from the deck, a boat was instantly low- 
ered, and at half past 1, A. M., having swam 
seven hours in an October night, he was safe on 
board the brig Betsy, of Sunderland, coal laden, 
at anchor in Corton Roads, fourteen miles from 
the spot where the boat was capsized. 


Once safe on board, “‘ nature cried enough;”’ he 
fainted, and continued insensible for some time. 
All that humanity could suggest was done for him 
by the captain and his crew; they had no spirits 
on board, but they had bottled ale, which they 
made warm; and by placing Brock before a good 
fire, rubbing him dry, and putting him in hot 
blankets, he was at length, with great difficulty, 
enabled to swallow a little of the ale; but it caused 
excruciating pain, as his throat was in a state of 
inflammation from inhaling so long the saline par- 
ticles of sea and air, and it was now swollen very 
much, and, as he says, he feared he should be 
suffocated. He, however, after a little time, fell 
into a deep sleep, which refreshed and strength- 
ened him, but he awoke to intense bodily suffer- 
ing. Round his neck and chest he was perfectly 
flayed: the soles of his feet, his hands, and his 
hamstrings, were also excoriated. In this state, 
at about 9, A. M., the brig getting under weigh 
with the tide, he was put on shore at Lowestoft, 
in Suffolk, whence he immediately despatched a 
messenger to Yarmouth with the sad tidings of 
the fate of the yaw! and the rest of the crew. 


Being now safely housed under the roof of a 
relative, with good nursing and medical assistance, 
he was enabled to walk back to Yarmouth in five 
day8 from the time of the accident. The knife, 
which he considers as the great means of his be- 
ing saved, is preserved with great care, and in all 
probability will be shown a century hence by his 
descendants. It is a common horn handled knife, 
having one blade about five inches long. A piece 
of silver is now riveted on, and covers one side, 
on which is the following inscription, giving the 
names of the crew of the yawl when she upset:— 
“ Brown, Emmerson, Smith, Bray, Budds, Fenn, 
Rushmere, Boult: Brock, aided by this knife, 
was saved after being seven and a half hours in 


- 


the sea, 6th Oct., 1835. 


“It was a curious thing, sir,” said Brock, as I 
was listening to his extraordinary narrative, ** that 
| had been without a knife for some time, and only 
purchased this two days before it became so use- 
ful to me; and having to make some boat's tholes, 
it was as sharp as a razor.” 


I know not what phrenologists might say 
Brock’s head, but I fancied, whilst studying his 
very handsome face and expression of counte- 
nance, that there I could see his heart. His bod- 
ily proportions, excepting height, are Herculean, 
standing only 5 feet 5 iyches high; his weight, 
without any protuberance of body, is 14 stone; his 
age at the time spoken of was 31; his manners 
are quiet yet communicative; he tells his tale 
neither tainted by any bombast nor any clap-trap 
to awaken the sympat ihies of those of the ‘ Wrex- 
hill school’? that have flocked about him. In the 


honest manliness of his heart he thus addressed 
me just before parting—‘‘1 always considered 
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Emmerson a better swimmer than myself, but, 
poor fellow, he did not hold out long. 1 ought to 
be a good living chap, sir, for three times have | 
been saved by swimming.’ 

One trait more, which he did not tell me, and 
I have done. A very good sabscription was 
made for the widows an ehildren of Brock’s un- 
fortunate companions, and a fund being established 
for their relief, the surplus was offered to him. 
This was his answer:—‘*| am obliged to you, 
gentlemen, but, thank God, | can sul get my own 
living as well as ever, and | could not spend the 
money that was given to the fatherless and the 
widow.” 

We may add, that Brock still survives, and 
by no means a stranger to the inhabitants of Yar- 
mouth and its neighborhood, or the numerous vis- 
itors who frequent this part of the coast, 
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THE TWO ROSES. 

Being with my friend in a garden, we gathered 
each of us arose. He handled his tenderly; smelt 
it but seldom and sparingly. I always kept mine 
to my nose, or squeezed it in my hand, whereby 
in a very short time it lust both its color and sweet- 
ness; but his still remained as sweet and fragrant 
as if it had been growing upon its own root. 
These roses, said I, are the true emblems of the 
best and sweetest creature enjoyments in the 
world, which, being moderately and cautiously 
used and enjoyed, may for a long time yield sweet- 
ness to the possessor of them: but if once the 
affections seize too greedily upon them, and 
squeeze them too hard, they quickly wither in 
our hands, and we lose the comfort of them; and 
that either through the soul surfeiting upon them, 
or their just removal, because of the excess of our 
affections to them. It is a point of excellent wis- 
dom to keep the golden bridle of moderation upon 
all the affections we exercise on earthly things. 

Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
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INFLUENCE OF ACCIDENT ON GREAT MEN. 

It is a curious coincidence that the two greatest 
Chancery lawyers of their day, should have been 
forced into the profession by incidental cireum- 
stances. Romilly says, that what principally in- 
fluenced his decision was the being thus enabled 
to leave his small fortune in his father’s hands, 
instead of buying a sworn clerks’s seat with it 


the bar which my wildest and most sanguine 
dreams had never painted to me—when I was 
gaining an income of £8000 or £9000 a-year—I 
have often reflected how all that prosperity had 
arisen out of the pecuniary difficulties and confined 
circumstances of my father.”” Wedderburn (Lord 
Loughborough) began as an advocate at the Scotch 
Bar. In the course of an altercation with the 
Lord President, he was provoked to tell his Lord- 
ship that he had said as a judge what he could not 
justify as a gentleman. Being ordered to make 
an apology, he refused and left the Scotch for the 
English bar. What every one thought his ruin, 
turned out the best thing that could happen to 
him— 


“There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we may.” 


Lord Tenterden’s early destination was changed 
by adisappointment. When he and Justice Rich- 

ards were going the home circuit, they visited the 
cathedral at Canterbury together. Richards com- 
mended -the voice of a singing man in the choir. 
“Ah,” said Lord Tenterden, ‘that is the only 
man Lever envied! When at school in this town, 
we were candidates for a chorister’s place, and he 
obtained it.”” It is now well known that the Duke 
of Wellington, when a subaltern, was anxious to 
retire from the army, and actually applied to Lord 


Camden (then Lord-lieutenant of Ireland,) for a 
commissionership of customs! Itis not always 
true, then, that men destined to play conspicuous 
parts in the world have a consciousness of their 
coming greatness, or p atience to bide their time. 
‘Their hopes grow as their capacity exp ands with 
circumstances; honors on honors arise hke Alps 
on Alps; 


another, till the last and highest, which was veiled 


in mist when they started, stands out in bold relief 


against the sky. —Ldinburgh Review. 


thine 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATION, 

The reflections below are just and striking; we 
are indebted for them to the Cherokee Advocate, 
for which they were selected: 

Among all the many fine and beautiful figures 
and modes of re asoning that the universe in which 
we dwell has afforded for the illustration of the 
bright hope that is within us, of a life renewed 
beyond the tomb, there is none more beautiful or 
more exquisite, than that which is derived from 
the seasons; from the second life that bursts forth 
in the spring in objects apparently dead, and from 
the shadowing forth in the renovating of every 
thing around us, of that after destiny which divine 
revelation calls upon our faith to believe shall yet 
be ours. 

The trees that have faded and remained dark 
and gray through the long dreary lapse of winter, 
clothe themselves again in green in the spring sun- 
shine, and every leaf, and every hue, speaks of life. 

The birds that were mute, sing again as tuneful 
as ever; the flowers that were trampled down and 
faded, burst forth once more in freshness and 
beauty—the streams break from the iey chains 
that held them, and the glorious sun himself comes 
wandering back from his far journey, giving sum- 
mer and winter, and fertility and magnificence to 
every thing around. All that we see, breathes 
the same hope; every thing that we see rekindles 
into life. 

But on the other hand, there are things within 
us that awake no more; there are feelings in our 
hearts that, passed away, return not; there are 
thoughts that ean never be thought again; there 
are hopes that, once put out, are put out forever. 
‘These are the things that speak to us of death! 
These are the things that would darken our hopes 


. of immortality, were we not to draw from them 
** Ata later period of my life—afier a success at | 


inferences of a higher state of being, where love 
and confidence, and happiness are not delusions, 
where the plant of enjoyment has not its root in 
the earth, and where the flowers of life wither not 
away. ‘There are certainly changes in our very 
nature, which would fill our bosoms with many 
dark and awful doubts, did we not find that, in the 
well regulated mind, the bright and intoxicating 
dreams of early youth, the love that has been 
crushed or thwarted, the confidence that has been 
a thousand times betrayed, may give place to 
firmer and more solid things, feelings not exqui- 
site, but more deep and powerful; thoughts not so 
brilliant, but more just and true; did we not find 
that, with proper cultivation, the flowers made 
way for fruit; did we not find that every stage of 
existence would have, but for our own faults, its 
proper class of enjoyments, and that every stage 
but leads us on towards an appreciation of that 
last, noblest estate of being, for which all the rest 
are but a preparation. If we are immortal, is it 
not well that we should find earth’s hopes deceive 
us? If we are immortal, is it not well that we 
should find earth’s flowers fade? If we are im- 
mortal, it not well that should learn 
regret the passing away of bright capabilities in 
our own nature, which are sure to be renewed, 
extended, multiplied in heaven? 

The flowers that have been torn up can never 
take root again on earth; but, nevertleless, there 


is we to 


in ascending one they eatch a glimps of 
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does occasionally come a time; there does occa- 
sionally occur events, by which all the pain and 
agony that our heart has suffered in disappoint- 
ment of trust or expectation, is more, far more 
than made up—and, though, perhaps, the same 
flower is not to be refreshed, brighter plants blos- 
som in its stead, and give us back our confidence. 
R. M.S. 
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Take Care of Your Stock. —Liebig, the dis- 
tinguished German Chemist, asserts that ‘* Our 
clothing is to be considered nearly in the light of 
an equivalent for a certain amount of food.” In 
all situations where the body is kept warm and 
comfortable by the protection ‘of suitable garments, 
the demand for food, in order to sustain the natu- 
ral functions of the system, will be less than where 
the protection is scanty or but ill adapted to sub- 
serve the purpose for which it is designed. Now 
this observation applies with no less force to the 
management of domestic animals than to the man- 
agement of ourselves, and our children. A cow, 
foreed to stand exposed to the weather in inclem- 
ent seasons, to repose on the cold ground, or in a 
barn or hovel where the piercing night blasts have 
free access, necessarily requires a far larger amount 
of food than one carefully sheltered and provided 
with a comfortable stall and bed. The difference 
in the amount of food consumed by animals 
treated in the different styles above indicated, has 
been demonstrated, by actual and repeated experi- 
ments, to be from 25 to 100 per cent. in favor of 
the latter! But this is not all. Exposure lorpi- 
fies and emaciates the system, paralyzes the 
functions of the stomach, and opens a door for the 
introduction of many a fearful disease. An ani- 
mal, habitually exposed to cold, usually falls away. 
If a cow, “she shrinks her milk,” if an ox, he 
will expertence a loss of vivacity and become stu- 
pid and inert, and but feebly prepared to answer 
the too often exorbitant draft made upon his mus- 
cular powers under the yoke. 


“A merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 


Maine Cultivator. 
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Animal Gratitude-—An English writer says, 
‘Animals are so capable of showing gratitude and 
affection to those who have been kind to them, 
that I never see them subjected to ill treatment 


without feeling the utmost abhorrence of those 
who are inflicting it. I know many persons who, 
like myself, take a pleasure in seeing all the ani- 
mals about them happy and contented. Cows 
will show their pleasure at seeing those who have 
been kind to them, by moving their ears gently, 
and putting out their noses. My old horse rests 
his head on the gate with great compl: vcency when 
he sees me coming, expecting to receive an apple 
or a piece of bread.”’ 
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A Farmer, of all men in the world, is the most 
thoroughly independent in his business, and less 
liable to Improper influences. 


sp iselibicapeesiice 

2 Name.—One of the most singular surnames 
ever met with is that of a gentleman in Kent. 
His family name was Bear, and as he had mater- 
nal relatives of the name of Savage, his parents 
gave him the Christian (or rather un-Christian) 
name of Savage. Ilenee he enjoyed the eupho- 
nious appellation of Savage Bear, Esq. 
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